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CoMMUNICATIONS. 
TRACHEOTOMY FOR SYPHILITIC DIS- 
EASE OF THE LARYNX. - 


BY C. C. SCHUYLER, M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon, Troy Hospital, New York, 


March 15th, 1877, I was called in great haste 
to the Troy House, to see, it was said, “a man 
choking to death.” I found a gentleman sitting 
upon a sofa, supported on either side by his 
friends, in a condition most distressing. His 
face was livid and bore an anxious expression ; 
the breathing was stridulous, and at intervals 
of half a minute he would gasp for breath. 
The skin was bathed in a profuse cold perspi- 
ration; pulse quick and thready. A hasty 
examination made with my finger led me to 
believe that I had to deal with a case of cedema of 
the larynx, accompanied with spasm of the 
glottis. Inhalation of vapor of boiling water, 
to which was added a little chloroform—was 
immediately commenced ; the patient was soon 
relieved of the spasm, and in the course of an 
hour was quite out of immediate danger. He was 
then able to tell’me that it was the first attack 
of the kind that he had had; that he was sud- 
denly taken upon the street, while facing a 
strong wind, and had been suffering about ten 
minutes when I came to his relief. He was 
then under treatment for a throat difficulty. 
He wished me to attend him, but I refused, 
and advised him to go to his home and send for 
his physician at once. 

He came under my care about ten days after, 
he having assured me that he was not at the 
time “doctoring under any one.” I elicited 
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the following history. Age thirty-three; had an 
infecting chancre in 1870, followed soon after 
by many severe attacks of sore throat. Treat- 
ment brought relief,and he was apparently 
free from disease for three years, when the 
throat trouble again made its appearance. 
From this attack he now fully recovered, im- 
provement in his condition being almost imme- 
diately followed by a relapse and augmentation 
of the disease. He was compelled to give up 
business; his voice left him and with it his 
strength, the slightest effort resulting in extreme 
fatigue and dyspnea. He was unable to taste 
or smell; could only swallow soft solids, and 
even such food with difficulty. For three months 
he had been unable to assume a recumbent 
position; ‘‘his very existence being a perpetual 
misery.” Such was the history given when he 
came to me for treatment. It was then that a 
laryngoscopic examination revealed the follow- 
ing condition of things. Destruction of the 
velum palati almost complete; cicatricial ad- 
hesion of the posterior wall of the pharynx to 
the remains of the velum, cutting off all com- 
munication between the bucco-pharyngeal and 
nasal cavities; distortion of epiglottis, with 
ulceration of its lingual surface; thickening 
and superficial ulceration of the ventricular 
bands and arytenoid cartilages; partial de- 
struction of right vocal cord, near the posterior 
commissure, with ulceration and thickening of 
left; the whole larynx somewhat cedematous. 
Deep inspiration had apparently little effect 
upon the thickened and incrustated vocal cords 
—the space between them, during the effort, 
being not more than a line in width, and three 
or four in lengtli. The adduction of the vocal 
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cords during phonation was scarcely appreci- 
able, the parts remaining in about the same 
relation. 

Treatment was at once commenced, both 
local and constitutional. Solution of acid of 
nitrate of mercury and spray of solution of 
bichloride of mercury were applied directly to 
the parts, with iodide of potassium and mer- 
cury internally. This treatment, with little 
variation, was assiduously carried out for two 
weeks, there being, meanwhile, no improve. 
ment in his condition. He was told that 
probably nothing short of an operation (trache- 
otomy) would save his life; that he was in 
constant danger ; the slightest exposure might 
bring on an attack of cedema and spasm, and 
end life before aid could reach him. To this 
he would not consent until his breathing (which 
was stertorous, and could be heard at a great 
distance) became more and more labored, and 
he felt that his end was near at hand. 

April 19th. With the assistance of Dr. 
Nichols, and in the presence of Drs. McLean, 
Shiland, Sabin and Van Vranken, I did trache- 
otomy. Fearing that the disease might have 
extended into the trachea, the opening was 
made below the thyroid isthmus, and a silver 
tracheotomy tube introduced. Upon opening 
the trachea the dyspnoea was extreme, but he 
soon became tranquil, and slept comfortably, 
in a recumbent position, at intervals, during 
the night. On the third day he was sitting up, 
and one week from day of operation was exer- 
cising in open air. His improvement from this 
time was most satisfactory; he gradually lost 
the sallow, unhealthy hue of skin, and gained 
flesh rapidly. Topical applications to the 
throat were discontinued, but the ulceration 
did not extend, and gradually assumed a 
healthier appearance, and in one month’s time 
there was no manifestation of the disease. 
The tube was left in until the latter part of 
July, he refusing to have it removed until that 
time, fearing that the disease might return. It 
was kept closed, however, after June Ist, and 
respiration carried on through the natural 
channel. 

As to the advisability of performing trache- 
otomy in syphilitic diseases of the larynx, Dr. 
McDowell, in a paper on the subject,* says that it 
often becomes a question of life and death, and that 
no class of cases are calculated to cause more 
. anxiety to the surgeon, and in certain instances 

* Med. Press and Circular March 28, 1877. 
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to require more vigilant treatment. He has 
met with two instances of death from laryngeal 
spasm caused by destructive syphilitic ulcera- 
tion of the larynx. Bryant says* that when 
ulceration has commenced and seems to be un- 
affected by general treatment, the subject of 
tracheotomy claims serious consideration, for 
unless the organ of voice and respiration can 
be kept quiet, repair will not go on, and as long 
as progressive ulceration does exist, a sudden 
spasm of the larynx is imminent, and also the 
life of the patient. 

The operation should, however, only be 
undertaken when the disease is steadily pro- 
gressing in spite of treatment, and it is clear 
that the larynx will be destroyed, as a vocal as 
well as a respiratory organ, unless some steps 
be taken to stop its progress, and of these steps 
there are none equal to tracheotomy; for all 
surgeons are familiar with the fact that, even 
under the most extreme cenditions of disease, 
repair goes on in the larynx directly the tube 
has been introduced and physiological rest is 
given to the organ. Hilton,+ referring to the 
same subject, says that the cure is not effected 
by opening the larynx, but by giving the larynx 
rest. In performance of tracheotomy for dis- 
eases of the larynx, the surgeon never touches 
the disease at all; he merely enables the patient 
to breathe through the tracheal tube, and di- 
verts the stream of air away from the larynx, 
thus giving the larynx the opportunity of re- 
covering itself. 

I saw my patient during the present month, 
and he tells me he is enjoying good health; to, 
the truthfulness of which assertion his appear- 
ance certainly bears witness. 


PUERPERAL INSANITY. 


Read before the East End, Pittsburgh, Pa., Medical 
Club. 
BY D. A. HENGST, M D., 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the most interesting, as well as one 
of the most distressing, forms of insanity, is 
that which may arise during the course of 
gestation, and during or after parturition. It is 
interesting because of the many peculiar ideas, 
actions, and the manner it presents itself; 
distressing because it occurs when, most of all, 
the mother is needed in her family. The form 


* Bryant’s Surgery, p. 640. 
+ Lectures on Rest and Pain, p. 55. 
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it assumes is usually mania, though melan- 
cholia, and subsequently dementia, are fre- 
quently seen. When we take into considera- 
tion the close connection between the uterus 
and the brain, through the sympathetic system 
of nerves, it is not surprising, especially in 
women where the nervous temperament pre- 
dominates, and where there is any hereditary 
predisposition, that after having passed through 
an exhausting pregnancy, which may have 
ended in a serious and protracted parturition, 
the mental faculties should give way. 

Goochin, in his admirable work on the more 
important diseases of women, states that ‘‘ the 
sexual system in women is a set of organs 
which are in action during half the natural life 
of the individual, and even during this half 
they are in action only at intervals. During 
these intervals of action they diffuse an unusual 
amount of excitement through the nervous 
system. Witness the hysterical affections of 
puberty, and the nervous susceptibility which 
occurs during every menstrual period.” 

All of you are familiar with the intense head- 
aches and various other cerebral manifestations 
of reflex irritation caused by an ordinary 
inflammation of the os and cervix uteri, which 
itself, if long continued, often acts as a cause 
of insanity. We believe that in nine cases out 
of ten of the ordinary forms of insanity among 
women, occurring between puberty and the 
climacteric, the cause is disease of the uterus 
or its appendages. Then why should not nine 
months of mental agitation (so common among 
primipars, and we may here state these are 
most liable to attacks of this form), combined 
with the nervous shock of a severe and pro- 
tracted parturition, often end in insanity? It 
is one of the most frequent forms of insanity. 
Of 1490 females admitted into Dumont Asylum 
during the past twenty-one years, 169, or 
about 12 per cent., were of this form. Of 1742 
females admitted into the State Asylum at 
Harrisburg 113 were cases of puerperal in- 
sanity; and of 207 females admitted into the 
State Asylum at Utica, N. Y., during 1875, 
21 were considered puerperal. Esquirol states 
that of 600 women admitted into La Salpétriére 
52 were of this form. Thus it will be seen that 
an average of about 9 per cent. of all fe- 
males admitted into the institutions just named 
are cases of puerperal insanity. Dr. Tuke, of 
the Edinburgh Royal Asylum, classified his 
patients according to the time of the appearance 
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of the insanity, thus: of 155 cases he examined, 
he describes 28, or 18 per cent., as insanity of 
pregnancy; 73, or 47 per cent., as puerperal 
insanity, and 54, or 35 per cent., as insanity of 
lactation. These, we think, may, however, all 
be classified under the one head of puerperal. 
It may manifest itself immediately after de- 
livery, or four. or five days later, when the 
secretion of milk is about being established ; to 
this another might be added about the second 
or third week, when, through the influence of 
cold, the lacteal secretion is suddenly checked. 
Of Esquirol’s cases 16 became delirious from 
the first to the fourth day, 21 from the first to 
the fifteenth, and 17 from the sixteenth to the 
sixtieth day. This would indicate the period 
from the first to the sixteenth day as the most 
susceptible. The symptoms are so many and 
various that only the most important can here 
be given. They may consist of only a slight 
confusion of mind, continuing during a few 
days, to the most violent excitement, extending 
through many months. 

Among the earlier symptoms are great ex- 
haustion, headache, persistent insomnia, great 
excitability, irritability, and increase of bodily 
temperature. These symptoms may continue 
for several days, when suddenly the patient 
will become violent and boisterous, talking 
incoherently, and destructive of all things 
within her reach. In this form of insanily the 
homicidal tendency shows itself more fully 
than in any other form, and very often the 
patient will, unless carefully watched, destroy 
her offspring. When the insanity assumes the 
form of melancholia the tendency to suicide is 
more fully manifested. 

Of all the various classes of patients, those 
of the maniacal form are the most profane, 
noisy, and most difficult to control. They 
become suspicious of their husbands and friends, 
and here, as well as in mostly all other forms 
of insanity, loved ones are hated with the 
greatest intensity. If all these symptoms are 
long continued the tongue will become warm 
and dry, sordes collect about the teeth, the 
secretions and excretions are in abeyance, the 
lochia checked, the pulse becomes weak and 
feeble, and the case assumes a typhoid condi- 
tion. 

In cases of melancholia the patient is en- 
tirely passive, her delusions and hallucinations 
are all sad and distressing, either of some 
great, unpardonable sin committed, some duty 
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unperformed, or some injury inflicted on others, 
the exaggeration of some slight action, trifling 
thought, or hasty expression, into a fearful 
offence against her fellow-beings; the appre- 
hension of great torture or punishment inflicted 
upon the person herself, or her family, .with 
constant self accusation, avoiding the society of 
others, and brooding in seclusion over the con- 
dition into which she imagines these things to 
have brought her; with this distress of mind is 
almost always associated a depressed state of 
all the physical powers, loss of appetite, great 
inability to sleep, and sluggishness of all the 
different functions of the body; and can you 
imagine more distress than these mental and 
physical symptoms combined ? 

As to the pathology of this form of insanity 
we have not time to enter into details; as the 
cause is one of a reflex nature there are seldom 
important organic changes in the brain, but if 
the disease continues of long duration, perma- 
nent organic changes will occur in this as well 
as in all other forms of insanity. In the 
maniacal cases there is usually a congested 
condition of the membranes of the brain, while 
in melancholia there will be found anemia of 
the substance of the brain. 

As to diagnosis, since this disease depends 
upon a peculiar condition of the system, and 
aris@ from that condition, there will usually be 
no great difficulty in diagnosis. 

The prognosis is usuallywfavorable. No other 
form of insanity presents such a large per- 
centage of recoveries under proper and timely 
treatment. Delay here, as in all other cases, is 
dangerous. For home treatment these cases 
are more favorable than any other. But 
few cases are successfully treated in private 
practice, because of ignorance, and too great 
anxiety on the part of friends. They do not 
understand that these cases improve slowly, con- 
sequently, they fly from one physician to 
another, and by this varied and improper treat- 
ment, very often convert a curable into an 
incurable and cl¥ronic case. 

It is the duty of the medical attendant to 
impress upon the minds of the friends of the 
patient the fact that all mental disorders, as a 
rule, require considerable time before any im- 
provement is noticed, and that it may be six 
or nine months before entire recovery will take 
place. 

As to treatment, we shall not endeavor to 
make out any special form, as each case pre- 
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sents symptoms peculiar to itself, and must be 
treated accordingly. 

In the treatment of this, as well as all other 
forms of mental disorder, two objects must be 
always kept in mind, viz., to secure rest, and 
administer carefully proper nourishment. An- 
other indication is to correct the diseased or 
disordered condition on which the insanity 
depends, to restore the diminished or checked 
secretions or excretions. 

We usually begin the treatment by adminis- 
tering a prompt, but not exhausting, cathartic, 
and thus preparing the system for whatever 
treatment may be indicated. The first great 
indication, that of securing rest and quiet, is 
very often obtained by administering large 
doses of lupulin, given in doses of thirty 
grains, combined with two drachms of tincture 
valerian, to which may be added one drachm 
of tincture hyoscyamus or conium. This may 
be given three or four times during the day, or 
until rest is produced. It should, however, be 
remembered that to do any good the lupulin 
must be given in large doses, and it has the 
advantage over other remedies in being both a 
tonic and sedative, and causes no unpleasant 
after affects, such as stupor, constipation, etc., 
and cannot be given in an overdose. 

Opium, when given in doses sufliciently 
large, will very often produce the desired effect, 
but it must be given with caution, as it may 
have a cumulative effect, and suddenly pros- 
trate your patient. The constipation produced 
by its continued use must be guarded against 
by remedies which will act gently upon the 
bowels. 

Fall doses of digitalis combined with the 
opiate very often have a good effect in calming the 
maniacal excitement and reducing the tempera- 
ture. Bromide of potassium, except in large 
doses, has no good effect upon the insomnia of 
this form of insanity, and the large doses required 
often derange the stomach and produce bromism, 
and these symptoms only aggravate the case; 
however, when given in small doses, combined 
with moderate doses of Hydrate of chloral, it will 
often act in a most charming manner where 
there is great restlessness and violent conges- 
tion of the brain. Ten grains of the bromide 


| combined with twenty of chloral, and repeated 


at intervals of two hours until the desired effect 
is produced, often acts very pleasantly. Hy- 
drate of chloral, however, is to be used in & 
very cautious manner, on account of its para 
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lyzing action on the heart and vaso-motor centre. 
When there is a small, frequent, and compress- 
ible pulse, and irregular action of the heart, it 
is always contraindicated ; in such cases digi-, 
talis, combined with a moderate amount of 
spiritus frumenti, will sometimes do very well. 
In the melancholic form, sedatives, especially 
the bromides and chloral, must be used with 
caution, on account of their tendency to produce 
still greater anzemia of the brain. 

When the case assumes the typhoid condition 
alcoholic stimulants must be freely used, and 
there are certain cases of mania where none 
of the sedatives before mentioned will do any 
good; in such cases sleep has been produced 
and kept up for some hours by the administra- 
tion of tablespoonful doses of spirits frumenti at 
proper intervals. 

When the maniacal symptoms are checked, 
and sleep has been @roduced, tonics must be 
freely given. Of the preparations of iron the 
pyrophosphate is the most appropriate. The 
cases of melancholia will require tonic and 
stimulating treatment from the first. But with 
whatever medical treatment is used, the patient 
must be kept quiet, and not permitted to take 
exercise until she has strength to do so. To 
recommend exercise in such cases, as is too 
often done by the friends of the patient, is a 
fallacy, and often does great injury; the ner- 
vous system has been overstrained, and rest is 
essential until strength is regained. 

As regards diet, the patient must be well fed, 
with positive food, and not with weak and disa- 
greeable broths; let her have plenty of good 
milk, eggs, bread, tender and well-cooked 
meats, etc. But in many of these cases the 
patient utterly refuses to take any food, and 
then she must be fed by means of a stomach 
tube introduced into the stomach, through 
which beef essence or other concentrated liquid 
food may be poured into the stomach ; and this 
must be repeated daily until your patient eats 
voluntarily, or she will die, in spite of all medi- 
cal treatment. A few years since we fed a 
patient daily, for four months, in the manner 
just described; she is now, and has been for 
some time, well enough to take care of her 
family. 

The treatment throughout requires persist- 
ence and firmness, and though at the time your 
patient may think you cruel, with returning 
reason she will be grateful for all that you 
have done for her. 
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IS DENTITION ONE OF THE CAJSES 
OF CHOLERA INFANTUM? IF SO, 
IN WHAT WAY? 


BY J. H. NOWLIN, M.D., 
Of Little Rock, Ark. 


Tn your issue of June Mh I read, with 
interest, an article from the pen of William S. 
Stewart, a.m., m p.,on “ Some Considerations in 
regard to the Causes of Cholera Infantum.”’ 
After mentioning several causes, and giving 
his reason for considering them such, he con- 
tinues as follows—‘ Teething may be considered 
a concomitant cause of cholera infantum, as it 
is during dentition (all italics mine) that it 
occurs ; undoubtedly the one is a great aggra- 
vation of the other. To what extent, if at all, 
denvition may be a cause of this disease, au- 
thors seem to take little interest” etc. And 
again—* It has been in theory, to me, one of the 
chief causes of the disease.”” Unfortunately for 
his readers, the Doctor failed to give specifically 
and definitely his theory upon the subject. It 
would have been much more satisfactory than 
to have dismissed the matter as he’ has done, 
with the statement of the simple facts that 
“the disease occurs during dentition,” that “ we 
have as one of the first symptoms an excite- 
ment of the buccal and salivary glands of the 
mouth,’ “their secretions being more (than 
usually) acid,” etc. Now, it is said, ‘‘ Doctors 
will differ;’’ indeed, the saying long since 
passed into a proverb; but why, I am not 
prepared to say, as men of all other professions 
and persuasions differ quite as widely as 
doctors. For example, lawyers, clergymen, etc., 
than whom none can differ more. 

When a student, nearly four decades in the 
past, I was taught to believe that cholera infan- 
tum often occurred during the first few weeks, 
or even days, of the earthly existence of 
children, long before the “ period of dentition,” 
or even the “excitement of the buccal and 
salivary glands of the mouth.” My experience, 
thus far, has fully confirmed the teaching of my 
preceptors in this particular. I was also taught, 
and pretty fully imbibed the view, that denti- 
tion, or the process of teething, was as really 
and truly a physiological one, as the growth 
and development to perfection of any other part 
of the animal economy. Nor have I ever yet 
had any good reason to believe otherwise than 
that it is commenced and perfected with as little 
suffering or detriment to the young animal as 
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the Mowth of any other part of its being. 
Moreover, I am not aware that any professional 
man ever maintained the contrary, except (mis- 
erabile dictu !) in relation to the genus homo. 
Why this exception? The process is pre- 
cisely the same ffi the brate as in the human, 
in utero, as during the first, second, third, or 
fifth year after birth. What is there in the 
growth of thé teeth, and the absorption of the 
gums, to give place to the former (the whole of 
the process), that can possibly produce irritation 
in any degree, not to say sufficient to give 
origin, by sympathy (reflex action), or conti- 
nuity of surface, to laryngitis, croup, bronchitis, 
or the various troubles of the alimentary tube ? 
Is absorption an inflammatory instead of a 
physiological act? I have never so considfred 
it. Where, then, is the seat, and what is the 
morbid action thought to be so potential of 
mischief? So far I have searched for it in 
vain. Can it be in the failure of the absorbents 
to remove the very delicate and vascular gum 
tissue, containing such an abundance of nerve 
filaments, so that the unyielding and persist- 
ently progressing teeth impinge upon the former 
with such force as to bring into existence, 
through this nerve element, the terrible conse- 
quences so frightful to contemplate, which we 
see in the journals of the present day, as well 
as those of past ages. If this should be re- 
garded the true solution of the difficulty, I 
would ask why the morbid phenomena are 
postponed, for the most part, till only a very 
short time before the eruption of the teeth? .If 
absorption is wanting entirely, pressure must 
begin with the growth of the teeth, and be 
exerted, not only upward, but around their 
entire circumference. The resulting evils would 
then be seen from birth to the close of the den- 
tition period, but diminishing as the teeth ap- 
proach the surface of the gums, the resistance 
becoming less and less till the teeth are liberated. 
With much interest, and for many years, I have 
noted and canvassed the views expressed and 
defended by the representative men of our 
profession, and have seen, with pleasure, a 
gradual but steady falling off of the advocates 
of the old old theories of the multiform evils of 
dentition. Indeed, at this moment, I cannot 
mention one on either continent, who really 
deserves to be considered in the upper story of 
our noble profession, who still adheres to the 
views of John Hunter, Marshall Hall, etc., great 
as those men were and are deservedly considered. 
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During the early part of my professional 
labors, say through the fifth and half of the 
sixth decades of this century, in conformity to 
the customs of the time, as well as in following 
(in a small way) the precepts and examples of 
the eminent John Hunter, who said he “ was 
not ashamed to acknowledge that he had cut 
the gums over the same teeth as often as ten 
times ;’’ and of Marshall Hall, who said to his 
class, ‘In a difficult case I would not hesitate 
to recommend the incision of the gums every 
day, and even twice a day;” beside many 
other very eminent men since their day, I occa- 
sionally was induced to split the gums and give 
the teeth a chance to escape from their im- 
prisonment, and the infant from its perilous 
condition. Close observation, however, fol- 
lowed assiduously, failed, in a single instance, to 
reveal any good result, unmistakably traceable 
to the operation. I always cut down to the 
tooth, as evinced by the grating of the knife 
upon its crown; yet I never saw a tooth, when 
thus freed, jump through the incision, as might 
have been expected from the amount of pres- 
sure supposed to be exerted upon it by the 
tense and resisting gums! Another very extra- 
ordinary observation I made, quite in conflict 
with the pressure theory, viz., that no such 
thing ever occurred as retraction of the edges 
of the cut, although the tooth might be seen by 
the naked eye if the cut edges were forced 
asunder; and, besides, if the tooth was not 
too nearly through to permit adhesion, the 
opposing edges would grow together in a few 
hours, mauger the inflammation, swelling, 
pressure, etc., supposed to be present. 

These observations, with others of like char- 
acter, convinced me long ago that the world 
had been most immensely, detrimentally, and 
unmercifully humbugged by our profession, 
upon the subject of “ first dentition ;’ and 
hence, for the last ten years, at least, I have 
fought earnestly and most persistently againat 
the teachings of a majority of the profession, 
who still adhere to the old theories, as well as 
against the current and popular views upon the 
subject, as quite a number of my professional 
brethren can testify. Mothers I sometimes have 
found it difficult to convince. Wedded to the 
belief imbibed from their parents or family 
physicians, who knew all that could be learned, 
in their opinion, they have, or seem to have, no 
desire to know anything to the contrary. A 
mother presents a child eight to eighteen months 
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old, and wishes me to examine its gums. Its 
bowels are “ running off ;”’ it “ has little appe- 
tite,” “ has lost flesh, and is very fretful, etc.” 
I reply, “Now, my good madam, put your 
finger upon the tender gum, and see if the child 
suffers from the pressure.’’ ‘QO, no sir!” she 
immediately replies, ‘‘ the child loves to have 
me press upon its gums, and it loves to bite on 
the rubber ring and any hard substance it can 
get hold of.” “ Well, madam, do you not sup- 
pose your child’s gums are as tender and as 
easily hurt as your own.’’ ‘‘ Of course I do, 
sir.’ “Very well; now if your gums were 
inflamed, swelled, tender and painful, do you 
believe you could bite the rubber ring and 
other hard substances, and permit your gums to 
be pressed upon, like your child does.” This is 
coming to rather close quarters for the good 
woman, and she makes a flank movement by 
saying, “O, sir, I think the baby’s om must 
itch him very badly !” 

I feel, Mr. Editor, that it is full time our pro- 
fession had begun to undo some things which 
they have long done, and to unteach many 
things they. have taught, which have given 
origin to much of the empiricism of the day. 


A CASE OF PREPUTIAL IRRITATION. 


BY C. POLLOCK, M.D,., 
Of Donnelsville, Ohio. 


I was called in the night, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1878, to see a very large and apparently 
healthy babe of six months, son of S. F. Had 
always done well and slept easily up to the 
20th of January, when he seemed to suffer from 
colic, which became worse constantly, in spite 
of approved domestic remedies. His screams 
were incessant and outrageous, and he had ex- 
hausted the energy and patience of three robust 
persons, trying to soothe him and get him to 
sleep, by carrying him in their arms. Exami- 
nation developed nothing to account for his 
condition, and I wish to say here that I would 
not have recognized or treated the case prop- 
erly, but for the graphic description given in a 
lecture by Professor Sayre, in the number for 
October 14th, 1876, of the Reporter. 

In answer to my inquiry the father told me 
the penis was often erect (or, as he expressed 
it, as hard as a little stick”) during his worst 
paroxysms, and the diapers constantly wet with 
urine, which seemed to be always dribbling 
from him. On inspection the prepuce did not 
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seem to differ from other babes’ of the same 
age, but he would flinch and cry out worse when 


it was touched. 


The parents are intelligent, and I explained 
the cause and treatment. They did not doubt 
that it was some irritation about the glans 
penis, after seeing his actions when touched 
there, but they said it was rather a severe ope- 
ration on so young a babe, and preferred 
I should resort to milder measures first. I tried 
to stretch the preputial orifice with small for- 
ceps, and break up the adhesions with the 
probe, and then inject warm water and oil; I 
kept the penis wrapped in cloths wrung out of 
hot water, with apparent relief. 

On the night of the 16th he was again crying 
and writhing all night, and on the 17th, with 
their consent, I removed the redundant portion of 
the prepuce, and with great difficulty separated 
the mucous membrane from the glans, and 
found a small ring, of the consistence of cheese, 
around the neck of the gland. After removing 
the hardened smegma and washing the part, I 
applied cosmoline freely, and then applied a 
warm water dressing, and flattered myself I had 
done well. 

The wound healed speedily, and the babe 
slept well, but in a short time my mortification 
was extreme, to find my patient in the condition 
described by Dr. Brinton, in the number of the 
Reporter for June 8th, 1878, and I sincerely 
regret that his lecture did not reach me sooner, 
or my case come to me later than it did. The 
original trouble was removed, and the parents 
were satisfied with that part of it ; but here was 
8 phimosis, where the prepuce would swell out 
like a balloon when he emptied the bladder, 
and the urine slowly pass out through an 
opening hich seemed to be getting smaller, 
The mother was bitterly opposed to having her 
boy hurt a second time, but finally gave a re- 
luctant consent, and I did nearly as described 
by Dr. Brinton, as above, and with good success ; 
but I will know how to do it better the next 
time. 

I saw the boy yesterday, July 19th, sleeping 
on his mother’s knees, and was told by her 
that he had caused her no trouble since the 
second operation. I am convinced this babe 
would have suffered from epilepsy if allowed to 
go long unrelieved. The mother had several 
epileptoid seizures while pregnant, but none, 
before or since, that I can get a history of. 
The father remarked how easily the trouble 
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could be mistaken and treated for disorders of 
the stomach or bowels, or worms, etc., and all 
sorts of remedies, from santonin to spanking, 
administered, until the child died or grew up 
an epileptic. He gave an instance: a cousin 
of his own, now seventeen years old, epileptic 
and ‘“half-witted,” who, he says, he now 
remembers as having had “ crying spells” dur- 
ing infancy, and lying on his belly and acting 
in the same manner as his own babe, and for 
which he was alternately spanked and drugged ; 
to-day he has phimosis, and his prepuce swells 
out during micturition, as described above. 

Would the same train of symptoms follow an 
irritation of the clitoris in little girls? I hada 
case of a little girl, two years old, affected with 
whooping cough, in which the same screaming, 
crying and general conduct induced me to ask 
the mother to inspect the genitals, and she 
informed me there was some slight soreness, for 
which treatment was given, and she seemed to 
improve at once. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND HYGIENE, IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DISORDERS ARIS- 
ING FROM PROLONGED MENTAL 
DEPRESSION, ETC. 


BY J. H. O'REILLY, M.D., 


Of the United States Marine Hospital Service, 
: Louisville. 

That a prolonged continuance of depressing 
mental emotions is productive of numerous 
disorders, both real and imaginary, is a fact in 
medicine, thoroughly established. Conspicu- 
ously common among the affections arising 
from this source, which may be arranged 
under the former title, are sleepleggness, ver- 
tigo, neuralgia, and general nervous prostration, 
palpitation of the heart, and other disturbances 
of the circulatory apparatus, gastralgia, the 
different varieties of dyspepsia, and obstinate 
and annoying constipation. Under the head of 
imaginary, may be collected those numerous 
and vaguely defined complaints everywhere 
recognized and denominated as hypochondriacal. 

The people of the United States are just 
passing through a condition of financial depres- 
sion which is unparalleled for duration and for 
the universality of distress thereby occasioned. 
As a consequence of this state of affairs, the 
diseases of which mention has just been made 
are observed to occur with remarkably in- 
creased frequency. Taking advantage of the 
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seemingly golden opportunity thus offered to 
augment their sales, and evidently under the 
delusion that they were conferring an inesti- 
mable boon upon suffering humanity, the 
manufacturers of medicines have flooded the 
country with “hundreds upon hundreds” of 
alleged “unfailing” and truly “ agreeable 
preparations.” Notwithstanding, however, this 
very commendable enterprise on the part of the 
manufacturers, it is the generally expressed 
opinion of physicians that, from the almost 
interminable list of “ new remedies” recently 
presented to the profession, it would be im- 
possible to select a dozen medicines whose 
actions, after being thoroughly tested, have not 
failed to meet the expectations of those by 
whom they were administered. 

Practitioners, in endeavoring to account for 
the occurrence of this anomaly, have advanced 
a multitude of theories, many altogether un- 
reasonable, and not a few perfectly ridiculous. 
One gentleman ascribes the trouble to the 
‘fluid extracts,” many of which are rendered 
entirely inefficacious by the excessive heat 
employed during the process of their manu- 
facture. He says, .“‘I maintain that where 
much heat is used (referring to fluid extracts), 
especially with products of a volatile character, 
it is possible to dissipate the valuable part of 
the preparation and give an inert and worthless 
drug.” Another physician attributes the 
irregularity to the improper preparation and 
gross adulteration of the new remedies in gen- 
eral. It will be remarked, however, on the one 
hand, that the “‘ fluid extract’’ is not the only 
preparation by which we are so constantly 
disappointed ; and, on the other, it is yet to be 
established that the new medicines are not 
equally as scientifically and carefully manu- 
factured, and quite as little adulterated, as any 
that were employed previously to their .intro- 
duction. While each of these gentlemen, there- 
fore, has directed attention to a possible ele- 
ment in the production of this most unsatisfac- 
tory condition of things, both have failed, 
either from contracted observation or fallacious 
reasoning, to discover the great and most 
obvious cause of the difficulty. 

As already inferred, the troubles whose 
increased frequency of occurrence has been the 
chief instrument in bringing about the intro- 
duction of these warranted panaceas, originate 
from prolonged worry, overstraining and de- 
pression of the mental faculties, and itis in this 
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class of disorders, if anywhere, that the effects 
are to be gotten rid of, by the removal of the 
cause. Now, these remedies, from their very 
nature, can be applied only to the palpable 
results, instead of to the original source of dis- 
turbance, and it is on this account that benefit 
so rarely succeeds their administration. It 
must be remembered, in the management of 
these affections, that relief comes only subse- 
quently to the advent of complete mental relax- 
ation and diversion. The measures to be 
adopted for the induction of this latter condition 
are both psychological and hygienic in their 
character. Sleep, and plenty of it, must be 
procured under any circumstances. Bathing is 
scarcely less beneficial than rest, when regu- 
larly and judiciously employed. As a means of 
relief, in many instances, traveling, by reason 
of the constant vicissitudes and excitement with 
which it is attended, is to be highly commended. 
The same may be remarked in connection with 
field and aquatic sports, and out-door exercises 
of every description. Where the occupation of 
the patient renders an absence from the city 
difficult or impossible, nothing will prove more 
highly efficacious than the healthy and pleasant 
recreation provided for by «a well-regulated 
gymnasium. The mental amusement and dis- 
traction attendant upon gardening, piscicul- 
ture, and the raising of pets, is especially use- 
ful where the subject is a female, or a male of 
delicate constitution. Minute specifications 
concerning the nature and employment of these 
measures are altogether without value, on ac- 
count of the numberless differences in the his- 
tories of the cases which present themselves for 
treatment. To the intelligent discrimination of 
the physician in attendance must be left the 
selection of such as are appropriate to the pe- 
culiar disposition and temperament of the indi- 
vidual under his supervision. 


ON THE HANDLING AND USE OF THE 
MEAT OF DISEASED ANIMALS. 


BY T. S. SOZINSKEY, MD., PH.D., 
Ot Kansas City, Mo. 


To any medical man who has made himself 
familiar with the method of business and com- 
mon practices of butchers and beef and pork 
packers, but especially of the latter, there can 
be scarcely any doubt in his mind that a great 
deal of meat is handled by them which is unfit 
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for use. There may not be much substantial 
reason for great alarm about the matter, but 
there is at least some cause for it. The brief 
remarks I am now about to make on this im- 
portant subject, for the edification of the readers 
of the Reporter, are based on observations and 
inquiries recently made by me, principally in 
and about Kansas City, one of the great stock 
trade and packing centres. 

It is impossible to gather much information 
from butchers and packers as to the condition 
of the animals slaughtered by them ; of course, 
they will not expose any of their doings which 
would not bear criticism. To obtain information 
on this point, the best place to glean it is at the 
stock, yards where they obtain most of their 
supplies ; and even there it is hard to get at the 
actual facts. Now, on visiting the stock yards 
during warm weather, one sees, at times, dozens 
of cattle and hogs which are overcome with the 
heat, which are sinking or have sunk, from sun- 
stroke. What becomes of these unfortunate 
animals? If they are able to stand on their feet 
at all, and sometimes even when they are not, 
they are sold to butchers and packers. I greatly 
fear, too, that sometimes animals that have 
actually died are dressed and sold. There is 
only too much reason for believing that some of 
the people who traffic in meat obey that part of 
the Mosaic code which succeeds the edict, “Ye 
shall not eat of anything that dieth itself,” and 
which says, “ Thou shalt give it unto the stran- 
ger that is in thy gates that he may eat it; or 
thou mayest sell it unto an alien.” Now I 
think I am putting it mildly enough when I 
declare that the meat of animals which are on 
the point of dying when they reach the butcher’s 
hands is unwholesome. Our knowledge, how- 
ever, as to the precise effects of such meat is 
very limited ; it is far from what it should be. 

Remarks somewhat similar to those just 
made might be made about the cattle and hogs 
which are prostrated while in transit, on ac- 
count of being huddled together for days, in 
railroad cars, without food of the right kind, 
and in sufficient amount. The yards in West 
Philadelphia are a very good place for observing 
how these “ cripps,’’ as the stock men call them, 
are disposed of. * 

I now turn to a more shocking part of my 
subject. When the hog cholera, Texas cattle 
fever, or any other serious epizoutic disease 
breaks out in a lot of marketable animals, they 
are disposed of as soon as possible, to butchers 
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and packers, and generally at but a slight 
sacrifice. If the animal is able to hobble to 
the slaughtering place, it is considered fit for 
use. This statement is not any too positive, for 
I have taken pains to know whereof I speak. 
Now, can it be that the flesh of animals saf- 
fering from serious zymotic diseases, such as 
hog cholera, and Texas cattle fever, is whole- 
some? I certainly doubt it, and I know there 
are very few who would eat such meat, if they 
knew it to be such. But it must be said that 
little or nothing is known as to the effects on 
the human system of the meat of animals 
butchered while suffering from blood diseases ; 
it is only surmised that they are bad. Surely 
this is a matter which merits thorough scien- 
tific investigation. I think the government 
should take it in hand. 

I may say a few words about packing measled 
pork. In the packing establishments no in- 
spection is made for the detection of this condi- 
tion, which is by no means sure. I have been 
told that it is always detected incidentally, 
which may or may not be so. Thus, it seems 
that when a ham js put in warm water, which 
is done in the process of curing, if measled it 
will be evident from the red spots which appear. 
Even when the measled condition of the meat is 
apparent, I doubt much whether it always 
finds it way into the rendering tanks. 

From what precedes, it is evident that a 
weighty responsibility rests with beef and 
pork packers and butchers; in a measure, the 
health, the life, of almost every one is in their 
hands. 


<a> 
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HospiTAt REpPoRTs. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


NOTES OF SOME CASES UNDER THE CARE 
OF DR. R. J. LEVIS. 


Reported for the MEDICAL & SURGICAL REPORTER. 
Palmar Abscess. 


A man wasinjured by a blow from ahammer on 
the hand, and had all the symptoms of incipient 
mar abscess. The skin of the palm of the 
and was very hard and tense. No discolora- 
tion and but slight swelling was present.. More 
swelling existed on the back of the hand than 
in front, showing that the inflammation which 
commenced in the palm had extended between 
the metacarpal bones to the dorsum of the hand. 
This abscess would never have opened on the 
palmar surface, since the fascia is so firm and 
strong that the pus cannot burrow through it; 
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but it would soon have made its exit upon the 
back of the hand, where it is not bound down 
by such firm structures. It caused him great 
pain, which shot up the arm to the shoulder, and 
it had been so severe for the last few days and 
nights as to destroy all comfort and prevent 
sleep. The rule in such cases is for the pus to 
burrow up under the annular ligament into the 
forearm, and to cause great havoc in that 
direction. The treatment consisted in making 
free incisions; and pus, though in small 
quantity, soon escaped from the wound 
made through the tissues of the palm. The 
only danger in thus incising the palm is the 
chance of wounding the superficial palmar arch. 
The situation of this arch can be roughly esti- 
mated by placing the thumb ata right angle to the 
hand and drawing a line down the front edge of 
the thumb, across the palm. The arch will lie di- 
rectly under this line. Then we thrust the knife 
in, vertically, just in front of this line, and cut in 
the axis of the middle finger. By so doing no 
large vessel will be injured. The prognosis, in 
cases where the incision is made early, is very 
favorable. The man recovered, with good use 
of the hand. 


Application of the Benzole Cautery for the Relief 
of Pain Following an Obscure Injury 
to the Back. 


A fine, vigorous fellow received an obscure 
injury of the back some fifteen months ago, 
from which he suffered pain in the lumbar 
region; and Dr. Levis purposed using the 
actual cautery for the relief of that pain. He 
used the benzole cautery, one of the late valu- 
able additions to the surgeon’s armamentarium. 
Benzole vapor, when applied in a steady cur- 
rent upon a previously heated metallic surface, 
will keep it in a continuous incandescent state. 
This is the rationale of the benzole cautery. 
The cautery proper is a metallic tube tipped 
with platinum ; through this hollow tube a cur- 
rent of benzole vapor is driven, by means of an 
apparatus resembling an atomizer. If the 
platinum tip is heated gently in a spirit lamp, 
and then the vapor forced into the hollow 
cautery, the metal soon becomes white hot, and 
will remain so as long as the current is sus- 
tained. This appliance worked admirably, and 
ten eschars were made along the spinal column. 
After cauterization each spot was touched with 
pure carbolic acid, for it has been found that 
when so treated the patient does not experience 
any pain from the burned surfaces, as the 
carbolic acid acts as a local anesthetic; and 
as an eschar was desired, the effect of the acid 
on the skin was unimportant. Cold water was 
then used as a dressing to the back. 

A week later the patient was shown, and the 
sloughs were found to be in process of separa- 
tion, by the occurrence of suppuration beneath. 
The severe and constant pain complained of © 
had been relieved, and the man had suffered no 
pain from the application of the cautery, which 
was due to the use of the carbolic acid immedi- 
ately after the eschars were made. 
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Transverse Fracture of the Patella Treated by a 
Modification of Malgaigne’s Hooks. 

A woman was going down stairs, when her 
foot turned, and she sustained a fracture of the 
patella. Most of these transverse fractures of 
the patella are due to inordinate muscular 
violence, as in a case where a man sustained a 
fracture of this kind while attempting to mount 

his horse. The diag- 

nosis is made by the 

change in the contour 

of the knee, by the in- 

ability to extend the 

leg, and by the upward 

displacement of the su- 

perior fragment. The 

treatment by hooks has 

been used a good deal 

here during the last two 

years, and with good 

results as to closeness 

of union and to absence 

of active inflammation. 

The cases seem to de- 

monstrate the fact that 

fracture of the patella 

will unite as readily as 

any other bone, if the 

fragments are kept in 

contact. The patella is 

not a symmetrical bone, and, therefore, the ordi- 

nary double hooks of Malgaigne do not take hold 

as evenly as they should; 

hence Dr. Levis had made, 

@ year or 80 ago, some 

single hooks, which allow 

@ more accurate adjust- 

ment of the fragments. 

This woman, named Mary 

McC., aged twenty-eight 

years, was admitted with 

transverse fracture of the 

right patella accompanied 

with very little swelling. 

Four days after admission 

the double hooks were ap- 

plied, and gave good appo- 

sition. Carbolized char- 

: pie was used as a dressing, 

“i eee, and the limb was kept ele- 

ah Kaew? vated. At the end of five 

e weeks the instruments 

ine were removed, and it was 

AY found that there was good 

union with about half an 

— . inch separation. During 

the treatment there were no symptoms of active 

inflammation resulting from the introduction of 
the hooks, but the union was not very close. 

The following case occurred a year and a 
half ago, and showed excellent results regarding 
: , apposition obtainable by the double 

OOKS. 


Mary J. was admitted during the winter of 
1876 and 1877, for transverse fracture of the 
left patella, with three-fourths of an inch sepa- 
ration. After antiphlogistic applications had 
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been employed for three days, the modification 
of Malgaigne’s hooks were inserted, and the 
fragments drawn into accurate apposition. The 
instruments were kept in the same position for 
over five weeks, during which time the limb 
was kept extended, and carbolized oil dressing 
employed over the points of puncture. No 
inflammatory symptoms occurred, and after 
the hooks had been removed for some days, the 
patient was allowed to walk, by having the 
knee supported in the extended position by 
means of a posterior straight splint. Subse- 
quently this splint was discarded and passive 
motion carefully instituted. Four months 
after the receipt of injury she was examined 
again, and it was found that she could flex the 
knee until the leg was at a right angle with the 
thigh, and was able to walk very well, though 
she was still somewhat lame, probably from the 
slight stiffness of the joint. At the point of 
fracture, there could be felt a slight ridge, but 
the apposition must have been exceedingly 
good, because measurement showed little or no 
difference in the length of the two patelle. 
After a time the woman fell again and sus- 
tained a refracture of the patella, for which she 
was admitted into the University Hospital. 
This, of course, does not actually demonstrate 
that the union was ligamentous, for it is well 
known that any bone is easily refractured for 
many months after bony consolidation has 
occurred. The next cases are not quite as 
favorable as this. 

John C., thirty-seven years old, slipped on 
the ice and broke the right patella, somewhat 
obliquely, having about one inch separation. 
The other patella was broken seven years ago, 
and there is now a distance of four inches 
between the fragments. When the swelling 
had subsided the modified hooks were adjusted, 
and the treatment employed in the other cases 
adopted. There was no resulting inflammation 
of any account, except a slight irritation immedi- 
ately around the openings, as had occurred in all 
the cases. The hooks were allowed to remain 
thirty-six days. There was some separation, but 
the hospital notes do not say how much. The 
patient wore for a time a posterior straight 
splint, and then was allowed to go without any 
dressing. 

In the following case it is hard to determine 
accurately whether the abscess resulted from 
the original contusions, which were severe, or 
from the hooks, which were, however, removed 
some time before the inflammatory symptoms 
arose. 

Adam &., a sailor, aged fifty-three years, fell, 
sustaining a transverse fracture of the patella 
of the right leg. There was a good deal of 
contusion and swelling, and much intra-ar- 
ticular effusion, which was treated by elevation 
of the limb and the local use of lead water and 
laudanum. Nine days after admission the 
modified hooks were adjusted, and the frag- 
ments drawn into good ition. No inflam- 
matory symptoms occu and the instruments 
were removed twenty-one afterward 
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and packers, and generally at but a slight 
sacrifice. If the animal is able to hobble to 
the slaughtering place, it is considered fit for 
use. This statement is not any too positive, for 
I have taken pains to know whereof I speak. 
Now, can it be that the flesh of animals saf- 
fering from serious zymotic diseases, such as 
hog cholera, and Texas cattle fever, is whole- 
some? I certainly doubt it, and I know there 
are very few who would eat such meat, if they 
knew it to be such. But it must be said that 
little or nothing is known as to the effects on 
the human system of the meat of animals 
butchered while suffering from blood diseases ; 
it is only surmised that they are bad. Surely 
this is a matter which merits thorough scien- 
tific investigation. I think the government 
should take it in hand. 

I may say a few words about packing measled 
pork. In the packing establishments no in- 
spection is made for the detection of this condi- 
tion, which is by no means sure. I have been 
told that it is always detected incidentally, 
which may or may not be so. Thus, it seems 
that when a ham is put in warm water, which 
is done in the process of curing, if measled it 
will be evident from the red spots which appear. 
Even when the measled condition of the meat is 
apparent, I doubt much whether it always 
finds it way into the rendering tanks. 

From what precedes, it is evident that a 
weighty responsibility rests with beef and 
pork packers and butchers; in a measure, the 
health, the life, of almost every one is in their 
hands. 


Hosp1TAt REPorRTs. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


NOTES OF SOME CASES UNDER THE CARE 
OF DR. R. J. LEVIS. 


Reported for the MEDICAL & SURGICAL REPORTER. 
Palmar Abscess. 


A man wasinjured by a blow from ahammer on 
the hand, and had all the symptoms of incipient 
mar abscess. The skin of the palm of the 
and was very hard and tense. No discolora- 
tion and but slight swelling was present. More 
swelling existed on the back of the hand than 
in front, showing that the inflammation which 
commenced in the palm had extended between 
the metacarpal bones to the dorsum of the hand. 
This abscess would never have opened on the 
ar surface, since the fascia is so firm and 
strong that the pus cannot burrow through it; 
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but it would soon have made its exit upon the 
back of the hand, where it is not bound down 
by such firm structures. It caused him great 
pain, which shot up the arm to the shoulder, and 
it had been so severe for the last few days and 
nights as to destroy all comfort and prevent 
sleep. The rule in such cases is for the pus to 
burrow up under the annular ligament into the 
forearm, and to cause great havoc in that 
direction. The treatment consisted in making 
free incisions; and pus, though in small 
quantity, soon escaped from the wound 
made through the tissues of the palm. The 
only danger in thus incising the palm is the 
chance of wounding the superficial palmar arch. 
The situation of this arch can be roughly esti- 
mated by placing the thumb ata right angle to the 
hand and drawing a line down the front edge of 
the thumb, across the palm. The arch will lie di- 
rectly under this line. Then we thrust the knife 
in, vertically, just in front of this line, and cut in 
the axis of the middle finger. By so doing no 
large vessel will be injured. The prognosis, in 
cases where the incision is made early, is very 
favorable. The man recovered, with good use 
of the hand. 


Application of the Benzole Cautery for the Relief 
of Pain Following an Obscure Injury 
to the Back. 


A fine, vigorous fellow received an obscure 
injury of the back some fifteen months ago, 
from which he suffered pain in the lumbar 
region; and Dr. Levis purposed using the 
actual cautery for the relief of that pain. He 
used the benzole cautery, one of the late valu- 
able additions to the surgeon’s armamentarium. 
Benzole vapor, when applied in a steady cur- 
rent upon a previously heated metallic surface, 
will keep it in a continuous incandescent state. 
This is the rationale of the benzole cautery. 
The cautery proper is a metallic tube tipped 
with platinum ; through this hollow tube a cur- 
rent of benzole vapor is driven, by means of an 
apparatus resembling an atomizer. If the 
platinum tip is heated gently in a spirit lamp, 
and then the vapor forced into the hollow 
cautery, the metal soon becomes white hot, and 
will remain so as long as the current is sus- 
tained. This appliance worked admirably, and 
ten eschars were made along the spinal column. 
After cauterization each spot was touched with 
pure carbolic acid, for it has been found that 
when se treated the patient does not experience 
any pain from the burned surfaces, as the 
carbolic acid acts as a local anzsthetic; and 
as an eschar was desired, the effect of the acid 
on the skin was unimportant. Cold water was 
then used as a dressing to the back. 

A week later the patient was shown, and the 
sloughs were found to be in process of separa- 
tion, by the occurrence of suppuration beneath. — 
The severe and constant pain complained of 
had been relieved, and the man had suffered no 
pain from the application of the cautery, which 
was due to the use of the carbolic acid immedi- 
ately after the eschars were made. 
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Transverse Fracture of the Patella Treated by a 
Modification of Malgaigne’s Hooks. 

A woman was going down stairs, when her 

foot turned, and she sustained a fracture of the 

atella. Most of these transverse fractures of 

the patella are due to inordinate muscular 

violence, as in a case where a man sustained a 

fracture of this kind while attempting to mount 

his horse. The diag- 

nosis is made by the 

change in the contour 

of the knee, by the in- 

ability to extend the 

leg, and by the upward 

displacement of the su- 

perior fragment. The 

treatment by hooks has 

been used a good deal 

here during the last two 

years, and with good 

results as to closeness 

of union and to absence 

of active inflammation. 

The cases seem to de- 

monstrate the fact that 

fracture of the patella 

will unite as readily as 

any other bone, if the 

fragments are kept in 

contact. The patella is 

not a symmetrical bone, and, therefore, the ordi- 

nary double hooks of Malgaigne do not take hold 

as evenly as they should; 

hence Dr. Levis had made, 

@ year or 80 ago, some 

single hooks, which allow 

@ more accurate adjust- 

ment of the fragments. 

This woman, named Mary 

McC., aged twenty-eight 

years, was admitted with 

transverse fracture of the 

right patella accompanied 

with very little swelling. 

Four days after admission 

the double hooks were ap- 

plied, and gave good appo- 

sition. Carbolized char- 

pie was used as a dressing, 

and the limb was kept ele- 

vated. At the end of five 

weeks the instruments 

were removed, and it was 

found that there was good 

union with about half an 

. inch separation. During 

the treatment there were no symptoms of active 

inflammation resulting from the introduction of 
the hooks, but the union was not very close. 

The following case occurred a year and a 

half ago, and showed excellent results regarding 

the close apposition obtainable by the double 

‘a 


ary J. was admitted during the winter of 
1876 and 1877, for transverse fracture of the 
left patella, with three-fourths of an inch sepa- 
ration. After antiphlogistic applications had 
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been employed for three days, the modification 
of Malgaigne’s hooks were inserted, and the 
fragments drawn into accurate apposition. The 
instruments were kept in the same position for 
over five weeks, during which time the limb 
was kept extended, and carbolized oil dressing 
employed over the points of puncture. No 
inflammatory symptoms occurred, and after 
the hooks had been removed for some days, the 
patient was allowed to walk, by having the 
knee supported in the extended position by 
means of a posterior straight splint. Subse- 
quently this splint was discarded and passive 
motion carefully instituted. Four months 
after the receipt of injury she was examined 
again, and it was found that she could flex the 
knee until the leg was at a right angle with the 
thigh, and was able to walk very well, though 
she was still somewhat lame, probably from the 
slight stiffness of the joint. At the point of 
fracture, there could be felt a slight ridge, but 
the apposition must have been exceedingly 
good, because measurement showed little or no 
difference in the length of the two patella. 
After a time the woman fell again and sus- 
tained a refracture of the patella, for which she 
was admitted into the University Hospital. 
This, of course, does not actually demonstrate 
that the union was ligamentous, for it is well 
known that any bone is easily refractured for 
many months after bony consolidation has 
occurred. The next cases are not quite as 
favorable as this. 

John C., thirty-seven years old, slipped on 
the ice and broke the right patella, somewhat 
obliquely, having about one inch separation. 
The other patella was broken seven years ago, 
and there is now a distance of four inches 
between the fragments. When the swelling 
had subsided the modified hooks were adjusted, 
and the treatment employed in the other cases 
adopted. There was no resulting inflammation 
of any account, except a slight irritation immedi- 
ately around the openings, as had occurred in all 
the cases. The hooks were allowed to remain 
thirty-six days. There was some separation, but 
the hospital notes do not say how much. The 
patient wore for a time a posterior straight 
splint, and then was allowed to go without any 
dressing. 

In the following case it is hard to determine 
accurately whether the abscess resulted from 
the original contusions, which were severe, or 
from the hooks, which were, however, removed 
some time before the inflammatory symptoms 


arose. 

Adam &., a sailor, aged fifty-three years, fell, 
sustaining a transverse fracture of the patella 
of the right leg. There was a good deal of 
contusion and swelling, and much intra-ar- 
ticular effusion, which was treated by elevation 
of the limb and the local use of lead water and 
laudanum. Nine days after admission the 
modified hooks were adjusted, and the frag- 
ments drawn into good ition. No inflam- 
matory symptoms occu and the instruments 
were removed twenty-one days afterward. 


<) 
>> 
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When the hooks were taken out the notes 
record that there was very little separation, and 
that the foot was kept elevated. This note was 
dated February 6th. On the 9th, however, the 
record says that the knee is beginning to in- 
flame eal is red, swollen and painful. There 
is separation of the fragments, and a sensation 
of fluctuation imparted to the fingers of the 
examiner. A few days later there was a spon- 
taneous discharge of pus, whereupon the open- 
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ing was enlarged and the case treated on gen- 
eral principles. The abscess was evidently 
altogether superficial to the knee joint. Car- 
bolized charpie was applied as a dressing, 
which was subsequently changed to zinc oint- 
ment. Ligamentous union occurred, and on 
March 31st the man was allowed to be up on 
crutches. About one week later he was dis- 
charged, with a good deal of stiffness of the 
knee. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





PERISCOPE. 


Anesthetics in Childbirth. 


On this subject M. Lucas-Championnitre, of 
the Maternity of the H6épital Cochin, gives his 
experience in the Gazette des Hépitaux :— 

In some cases, when begun in good time, 
a few drops only are given from time to 
time on a handkerchief, the woman her- 
self holding this and breathing the chloroform 
at the moment when she feels the contrac- 
tions. Great relief is attained, the woman 
scarcely feeling the acuteness of the pains, and 
being able to continue to converse with those 
around her. She, so to say, anzsthetizes her- 
self, proceeding thus gradually until complete 
dilatation is accomplished, the accoucheur being 
apprised, by a more urgent resort to the chloro- 
form, that the head has reached the vulva. It 
is for him alone to determine whether the dose 
should then be increased or whether the woman 
should be left to her suffering at the last 
moment. This is the most simple type of case, 
in which a very small quantity of chloroform is 
required. But there are women who are more 
rebellious to the action of chloroform, especially 
if its administration is only commenced after 
they have already suffered severely for one or 
several hours. They derive no benefit unless 
it be given more abundantly. They do not lose 
consciousness, but they have a tendency to 
drowsiness, during which they know all that is 
going on; and when this tendency has passed 
away, they instantly demand more chloroform. 
In the intervals they remain habitually silent, 
but care must be taken not to give the chloro- 
form at too long intervals, as the doses would 
then have to be exaggerated in order to produce 
sufficient anzesthesia. With this precaution the 
labor is safely terminated, the women strug- 
gling, and showing that they feel the contrac- 
tions, but without any acute pains. “ There are 
other women who are still more refractory— 
viz., those in whom labor commences only long 
after the membranes have been ruptured, when 
the uterus is hard and contracted, or when the 
labor has very far advanced. In such cases as 





these Simpson’s plan must be followed, of 
giving a considerable quantity of chloroform at 
once, pushing on the inhalations without fear, 
until the woman is completely insensible. Even 
this is not “surgical anzsthesia,” it is only 
the sleep which precedes the stage of excitement; 
and if these inhalations be continued for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, we may then prolong the 
state of semi-anzsthesia until the end of the 
labor. The result of semi-anzesthesia, M. 
Lucas-Championniére observes, is the suppres- 
sion of pain, and of the symptoms of excitement 
which so often accompany it. The uterine 
contractions are not suppressed but regularized, 
occur at more regular intervals, and become 
efficacious. The influence, indeed, exerted on 
the progress of the labor is favorable. It usually 
proceeds rapidly, and sometimes this rapidity is 
truly surprising. Not only is this anzsthesia 
without danger, but even without any incon- 
veniences. The labor, in spite of what has been 
said, is not delayed, and the child, at its birth, 
exhibits no signs of insensibility. The sequences 
of delivery are better, and the strength is more 
rapidly recovered. An important fact to be 
insisted upon is that, if we desire to keep within 
the limits of small doses, the inhalations must 
be commenced before the woman has suffered 
much. As to contraindications of his proce- 
dure, M. Lucas believes they must be exces- 
sively rare; and he does not consider as such 
either cardiac or pulmonary affections. 


Congenital Absence of the Kidney. 


In the current number of Virchow’s Archiv 
Dr. Beumer has collected, from various sources, 
forty-eight cases in which one kidney was con- 
genitally absent, and has carefully compared 
the conditions, associations, and effect of this 
malformation. This number of cases is con- 
siderably greater than any previous writer has 
collected, and the conclusions drawn from them 
possess corresponding value. From the circum- 
stance that these cases were all recorded within 
the last twenty-five years, the condition, al- 
though uncommon, is not of extreme rarity. In 
forty-four out of the forty-eight the kidney was 
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entirely absent; in four it was rudimentary. 
The organ appears to be absent as often on one 
side as on the other, since in twenty-one cases 
the defect was on the right side, and in twenty- 
two it was on the left. It appears to be of more 
frequent occurrence in the male than in the 
female sex, since, of thirty-nine cases in which 
the sex was mentioned, twenty-six were males 
and thirteen were females. It must be re- 
membered, however, in estimating the value of 
this difference, that the number of post mortem 
examinations upon men is larger than upon 
women, and the condition can only be diag- 
nosed by an autopsy. When observations have 
been miade upon the state of the vessels, they 
have been most commonly absent. In one case, 
although the kidney was wanting, a rudiment 
of the renal artery existed, passing into the 
cellular tissue. In one case in which a rudi- 
mentary kidney existed, incapable of function, 
the renal artery did not exist. Similar varia- 
tions in the condition of the ureter have been 
observed. In most cases the duct was entirely 
absent; in a few the portion of the ureter ad- 
jacent to the bladder alone existed. Of the 
bladder one angle of the trigonum was absent 
in some cases, or the sulcus in which the ureter 
opens could not be detected on the side on 
which the kidney was wanting. 


Phthisis in the Lower Animals. 


Dr. W. L. Lindsay says, in the Lancet, that 
phthisis is one of the most common and most 
fatal diseases in (1) menagerie animals, (2) 
domesticated animals, and (3) home pets. 
Among the denizens of our zoological gardens 
phthisis is specially fatal in the quadrumana. 
It is notoriously the disease to which monkeys 
most frequently succumb ; but to the chimpan- 
zee, orang, and others of the anthropoid apes, 
it is also very fatal. Monkeys in the zoological 
gardens of London, we are told, “ are generally 
tuberculous; they die of tubercule. . . . There 
is no special disease that is peculiar to monkeys, 
as with children.” But consumption in mena- 
gerie animals is by no means confined to the 
quadrumana; it proves fatal in very different 
classes, orders, genera, and species. Thus 
Lloyd describes it in the porpvise in confine- 
ment; and it occurred also in an Indian ante- 
lope, which became a regimental pet and 
accompan.ed a certain regiment home. Again, 
a couple of Arctic foxes, that had been confined 
all winter and spring in the engine room of one 
of the steam yachts of the German Arctic Expe- 
dition, died of pulmonary tubercle, according to 
Dr. Copeland. 

In the case of menagerie monkeys in England 
phthisis and deaths therefrom are usually 
attributed to the cold and damp of the English 
climate. Pierquin ascribes this fatal phthisis 
partly to nostalgia, as well as to extreme 
change from the humid heats of protected tropi- 
cal forests to the cold winds of exposed Europe. 
But other influences are also at work: such as 
foul air, overcrowding, want of exercise, ennui, 
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unsuitable food and drink, the sense of captiv- 
ity, repression of the sexual and other instincts, 
artificial light, and the excitement of being 
visited and exhibited. In the case of the 
Arctic foxes above quoted the effects of captivity, 
inaction, artificial light and heat, foul air and 
improper food are more apparent, as they are 
more direct. But in all cases of animals held 
in captivity by man we have phthisis developed, 
or other forms of tuberculous disease, as the 
result of subjecting them to artificial, unnatural, 
and unhealthy conditions. And it is pre- 
cisely in pevuliel circumstances that man is so 
incessantly manufacturing phthisis in himself 
and his fellows: in the close lanes of our cities ; 
in the crowded dwellings of these lanes ; and in 
our overgrown poorhouses, barracks, and hos- 
pitals for the sane and insane. 


On the Treatment of Catalepsy. 


Dr. Tebaldi relates the following case (Ar- 
chivio Italiano, 1877, Nos. 2 and 3): A stu- 
dent, aged twenty-two, the son of very nervous 
anager after severe and persistent study of 
aw, philosophy, theology, etc., fell into a con- 
dition of ecstasy, catalepsy, and stupor. He 
was treated by Dr. Tebaldi with tonics, canna- 
bis indica, and electricity. The first dose of 
Indian hemp markedly stimulated the motor 
system. After the drug had been administered 
for four days the patient (who had not volun-* 
tarily moved a finger for three months, nor 
spoken a word for five months) walked, un- 
aided, from his room, ate his food, spoke a few 
intelligible words, then became very excited, 
dancing, laughing, and threatening those 
around him. Symptoms of paralysis of the 
bladder and rectum came on, and the treatment 
was discontinued. The treatment by electricity 
(two Stéhrer’s elements) was given up after 
twenty-two sittings, its action being, on the 
whole, similar to that of the hemp. The most 
noteworthy difference was that the latter acted 
chiefly upon the motor system, while the action 
of the electricity was most evident upon the 
sensorium. Neither method of treatment pro- 
duced more than a temporary improvement, 
and Dr. Tebaldi concludes that the patient has 
psychic weakness, without disorganization of 
the brain cortex. 


Hebra’s Local Treatment of Lupus. 


Recently, at the Clinical Society of London, 
Mr. Spencer Watson read notes of two cases of 
lupus exedens, to illustrate Hebra’s plan of 
local treatment by caustic. Case 1. A police- 
man, aged twenty eight, in whom the ulcera- 
tion on the face followed a kick in that region. 
Solid nitrate of silver was freely rubbed in on 
several occasions, and at the same time iodide 
of potassium given internally. Cicatrization 
occurred in a few weeks. Case 2. A pale, 
ill-nourished man, thirty-four years of age, first 
seen in November last. He then had an ulcer 
the size of a horse-bean on the right side of the 
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cheek and ala of the nose. There was no his- 
tory of syphilis, but he had lived badly of late. 
He was at first put upon cod-liver oil, and vase- 
line was used locally, but the ulceration con- 
tinued to spread and to increase in depth. On 
January 25th treatment by solid nitrate of 
silver was commenced, and repeated on the 
28th and 31st, iodide of iron and three grains 
of compound soap pill being given internally. 
Several of the » te had healed by February 
4th, and on the 10th of the month cicatrization 
was complete. The patient was now shown to 
the Society, a cicatrix on the right cheek indi- 
cating the seat of the previous ulceration. The 
ala of the nose was preserved, with only slight 
narrowing of the nasal aperture. The cases 
illustrated the rapid improvement following 
upon the free use of caustics, antiseptic dress- 
ings, improved diet, and opiates. 


Ununited Fracture of the Tibia. 


In a Clinical Lecture published in a recent 
number of the Gazette des Hopitaux, M. Duplay 
alludes to the frequency of delayed and im- 
perfect union after fracture of the upper third 
of the tibia. In many of these eases there is 
no constitutional vice to which it can be attri 
buted, and the usual local causes of non-union 
are absent. It has been stated that, fractures 
above the entrance of the nutrient artery, 
which is directed downward, unite less readily 
than those below it, on account of their relation 
to the blood-supply of the bone. But M. 
Duplay points out that the upper end of the 
tibia is the most vascular part of the whole 
bone, and its nutrition may therefore be pre- 
sumed to be in a very active condition. He 
regards, however, this very vascularity of the 
bone as the cause of the difficulty of union, as, 
when fractured, the great number of torn 
vessels pour out an unusually large quantity of 
blood between and around the broken ends of 
the bone, which coagulates, and thus impedes 
or altogether prevents the thorough organi- 
zation and ossification of the callus. He states 
that in these cases he has met with distinct 
evidence of this extensive effusion of blood. 


The Minute Pathology of Measles. 


At a late meeting of the Pathological Society 
of London, Dr. Braidwood showed specimens 
and drawings illustrating the microscopical 
characters of the tissues in measles. He com- 
menced by stating that the research was part 
of the investigation upon the life history of 
contagium being carried out by himself and Mr. 
Vacher. He showed a specimen of some bac- 
terial-looking bodies which had been collected 
from the breath of a child affected with measles, 
and, as will be seen, he had foufid similar 
bodies in the skin of measles subjects. Two 
cases only had been yet observed. In each the 
post-mortem examination was made within 
twenty-four hours of death, the tissues pre- 
served in strong alcohol, amd sent to Cole & 
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Sons for preparation. In the first case death 
occurred on the eighth day after commence. 
ment of eruption ; swelling of corium and rete 
mucosum from small-celled growth, especially 
around tbe hair follicles and sweat ducts, and 
in the true skin groups of spherical and rod- 
shaped sparkling bodies, not staining with 
carmine. They did not occur in the sweat 
ducts or hair follicles, and were not met with 
deeper than tbe sudoriparous glands. The 
lungs showed plugging of air vesicles by exu- 
dation material, altered blood globules, and also 
many of the sparkling spherical bodies similar 
to those met with in the skin. Like bodies were 
also met with in the liver around the bile ducts. 
In the second case death occurred on the four- 
teenth day after the commencement of the 
eruption. There was less swelling of the skin, 
but still similar particles occurred in the urine 
and in the lungs, as in the other case. From 
the similarity of these bodies to the organisms 
in vaccine virus, Dr. Braidwood thought that 
they represented the “‘ measles micrococcus,” 
and it was interesting that similar bodies should 
be found in the breath of measles subjects. 


Treatment of Amenorrhea. 


The Practitioner says that Professor Courty, 
of Paris, employs a pill composed of powdered 
rue, savin, and ergot, of each five centigrammes 
(2-8 gr.) and aloes from 2-5 centigrammes. Of 
these thirty are ordered, and three are taken 
the first day, six the second day, and. nine the 
third day, always in three duses. They are 
suited for cases of idiopathic amenorrhea, 
without great reaction on the economy and 
when there is reason to suppose that the sup- 
pression of the menses is due either to an 
insufficient determination toward the genital 
organs or to a difficulty of discharge, due to 
inertia of the uterus. In order to encourage 
the fluxion toward the genital organs, Dr. 
Courty orders, before beginning the pills, foo 
baths, sitz baths, and fumigations. He also 
applies leeches to the labia during the three 
days the pills are being taken. The pills gen- 
erally induce colicky pains and often a little 
diarrhea. 


Carbolic Acid in Hepatic Abscess. 


The London Medical Record states that Dr. 
P. Carrescia relates, in I/ Morgagni, for De- 
cember, 1877, the case of a man who, having 
suffered for a long time from a malarial affec- 
tion, was cahiealy attacked with vomiting of 
pus, due, without doubt, to the bursting into 
the bronchi of an abscess of the liver. In 
these circumstances, Dr. Carrescia, remember- 
ing the remarkably beneficial effects of carbolic 
acid in suppurative pneumonia, was led to 
employ it as a disinfectant and modifying agent 
on the abscess. After sixteen days of treat- 
ment by the daily administration of from fifteen 
to forty drops of a solution of carbolic acid [of 
what strength?], the patient gradually com- 
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letely recovered. The author does not over- 
foal the fact that abscess of the liver may 
heal spontaneously; but, in the present case, 
the rapid diminution of the pus, the absence of 
pain, and the improvement of the nutrition, 
appear to him to render the effect of the treat- 
ment undeniable. He concludes, therefore, that 
the internal use of carbolic acid in abscess of 
the liver may exercise some special action, such 
as has already been described in suppurative 
pneumonia, and expresses the desire that the 
value of the treatment may be tested by clinical 
observation. 


REVIEWs AND Book NoTrTICcEs. 
NOTES ON CURRENT MEDICAL 
LITERATURE. 

—Dr. Isaac Ott demonstrates, in some ex- 
periments in a reprint from the Journal of Phy 
siology, that muscarin can, by a periphgral 
action, excite the sweat glands, and that atropin, 
also, by a peripheral action, can arrest it. The 
experiments were performed upon cats. 


——In a reprint from the New York Medical 
Journal, Dr. John J. Reid, of New York, de- 
scribes a method of suspension by adhesive 
plaster, in the plaster-of-Paris treatment of dis- 
eases of the spine. He believes this method to 
possess important advantages over that usually 
practiced. 


——The calomel and soda treatment of diph- 
theria is extolled by Dr. P. H. Whitehead, of 
Vicksburg, in a reprint from the Transactions of 
the Mississippi Scate Medical Association. That 
treatment is also popular with some physicians 
* in this city.* 

—Dr. W. T. Goldsmith, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has used, with success, the pith of the dried 
cornstalk as a uterine tent. He compresses and 
introduces it much like sponge. His paper 
appears as a reprint from the Transactions of 
the Medical Assoviation of Georgia. 

——So many physicians take an interest in 
some one or other branch of natural science, 
that they will be glad to learn that Mr. S. E. 
Cassino, of Salem, Mass., has published a 
directory of the Natyralists and Scientific 
Societies of the United States. pp. 175. Price 
$1.50. 

——The Annual Report of the Board of St. 
Louis Public Schools retains the solid and 
instructive character of the previous issues of 
the board. There is no evidence, however, 
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that the physical condition of the children is 
looked after as closely as it should be in that 
and all great cities. Thé superintendent, Pro- 
fessor Harris, is a man of such general cultare, 
and wide appreciation of the demands of the 
age that we trust to see, in future reports, that 
this feature, too, has received the attention it 
merits. \ 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Etudes sur les Invaginations Intestinales Chron- 
iques. Parle Dr. F. G. Rafinesque. Paris, 
J. B. Bailliere et fils. 1878. pp. 282. 

A new subject for a medical monograph is as 
rare as a black swan, but in the study of the 
chronic form of intestinal invagination Dr. 
Rafinesque has certainly found one. He inves- 
tigates it with satisfactory completeness, giving 
the clinical details and, autopsies of a large 
number of cases, preceded by a scholarly essay 
on the literature of the subject, the pathological 
anatomy, mechanism, symptomatology, diag- 
nosis and treatment of the disease. 

Needless to say the complaint is a gravg one ; 
as he remarks: “Its difficult diagnosis, its 
slow progress, its long duration, and its almost 
certainly fatal termination, make it one of the 
strangest affections which can be observed” (p. 
153). Its average duration is three or four 
months, but cases lasting over a year are not 
uncommon. Although usually complicated, 
toward the close, with intestinal strangulation, 
this is not a necessary accompaniment. The 
few lines allotted to the complaint in the works 
of Holmes, Bristowe and others, while not 
inexact, do not, in the opinion of Dr, Rafinesque, 
give the practitioner a sufficient amount of in- 
formation to place him on his guard. His work 
is full and complete, and leaves nothing to be 
desired on this point. He adds a number of 
statistical tables, and a lithographic plate ex- 
hibiting clearly the character of the intestinal 
lesion. 

Visions; A Study of False Sight [Pseudopia]. By 
Edward H. Clarke, mp. With an Introduc- 
tion and Memorial Sketch, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, u.p. (Boston, Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 1878. pp. xxii, 315.) 


Dr. Clarke left behind him this work in a not 
completed form, but nevertheless so well done, 
and on a subject so rich in interest to the 
physician, the philosopher, and the theologian, 
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that his literary executor has conferred a real 
benefit on the public in giving it to the world. 
The introductory sketch, by the master hand of 
Holmes, is what we might expect from hin— 
and higher praise than that is needless. He 
gives us an insight into the author’s personal 
character, which adds much to the interest of 
the book. In the history of mental develop- 
ment, the deceptions and hallucinations of vision 
have played a most important part. The person 
who suffers them is less willing to acknowledge 
the deceit of the sense of sight than he would 
be of any other sense. The eye, as Oken ob- 
serves, is the organ of reason, and we are 
naturally most prone to receive without ques- 
tioning its information. Yet, in fact, it is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to impairments which convey 
false relations of things; and in certain condi- 
tions of the brain, consistent with sanity, it 
gives wholly fictitious pictures. It is very 
credible that St. Antony actually saw the 
tempting forms of beauty in his hermit’s cell, 
and that Luther took good aim when he shied 
his inkstand at the devil, and yet these visions 
were like Macbeth’s dagger, 


—*" A false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppresséd brain,”’ 


On the Therapeutic Forces; An Effort to Consider 
the Action of Medicines in the Light of the 


Modern Doctrine of the Conservation of 


Force. By Thomas J. Mays, m.p, ete. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 1 
vol., cloth, 8vo, pp. 143. Price $1.25, 

Some single, simple, comprehensive law of 
therapeutics has long been the Will-o’-the wisp 
pursued by medical dreamers. Galen framed 
one, and Hahnemann another, opposed and 
‘equally false. Mayer’s discovery of the con- 
servation of force led early to various chemico- 
mechanical theories of therapeutics, but hitherto 
to none which have really advanced the art of 
treatment; and this, be it remembered, is the 
only test of the truth of a theory. 


“ Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr.” 


Will the one set forth by Dr. Mays be more 
fortunate? It is based on the crude laws of 
motion, of Huyghens. Stating that all change 
involves motion, he teaches that the changes 
worked by therapeutic agents are beneficial 
when they ‘move in harmony with the vital 
forces,” and the reverse “when they move in 
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antagonism to them;” the latter, however, 
provided that the motion is of more than a 
given rapidity. Drugs are divided into chemi- 
cal and mechanical stimulants. Narcotics are 
explained as drugs in doses causing a motion 
“ of excessive energy in a direction contrary to 
that of the nervous system.’’ Therapeutics is 
a study of the degree of force exercised by 
different agents in different doses, on the human 
body, in disease. No means of measuring this 
force is given, and consequently no measure- 
ments of it. The author speaks of “ provings ”’ 
on the healthy human system, though we 
should think that the follies of homeopathy 
would illustrate how little this amounts to. 

In conclusion, we have to add that if Dr. 
Mays has derived, in his actual practice, any 
benefit from this theory of his, we congratulate 
him; but that others will find it to assist them, 
ae a seriously doubt. 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry 
Gray, F.R.S., etc., with 522 engravings on 
wood. With an Introduction on General 
Anatomy and Development, by T. Holmes, 
m.a. A new American, from the eighth and 
enlarged London edition. To which is added 
Landmarks, Medical and Surgical, by Luther 
Holden, F.R.c.s., etc. Philadelphia, Henry 
C. Lea, 1878. 8vo, leather, pp. 983. 

Little need be said in introducing this new 
edition of the most popular anatomy in the lan- 
guage. The same features which have given 
it its precedence above all other text books on 
the subject of Anatomy are carefully pre- 
served, and under the competent *editorship of 
Dr. Dunglison for this side of the water, and 
Mr. Holmes for the other, the student may be 
sure neither errors have been allowed to creep 
in nor any omission of importance has occurred. 
In microscopical anatomy various new descrip- 
tions and illustrations have been inserted, and 
the idea of adding Holden’s Landmarks was a 
good one. They illustrate, in a happy manner, 
the points of external anatomy of every day 
use, and should be studied in connection with a 
general treatise on the subject. 

The illustrations a¥e carefully printed, and 
the mechanical part of the work, the paper, 
printing and binding, are of the best quality. 
So long as the new editions of Gray are pro- 
duced so carefully as this one it will continue 
to hold its own against rivals. 
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Is IT BEST TO EAT LITTLE OR MUCH? 

Among the periodical discussions of the lay 
press, is that on the question of food. About 
once a year an article appears, and is widely 
copied, on the economical and sanitary advan- 
tages of living on ‘‘ next to nothing ;” and the 
superior morality of avoiding all stimulants, 
condiments and sedatives. 

This summer the model man turns up in 
Ohio. He writes to a local paper how he can 
live, work and keep well on a diet which cost® 
all told, ten or twelve cents a day. For ex- 
ample— 

“For breakfast, five Graham gems, with but- 
ter ; no inconvenience or hunger followed—cost 
three cents. 
of sugar and butter; a good meal—cost five 
cents. Supper, } fb corn meal, } pint milk—cost 
three cents. One day’s cost 11 cents. For a 
change, one gill of beans, which by the quart, 
cost less than half a eent.” 


Dinner, } fb rice, one ounce each 
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The correspondent claims to have worked 
hard, ate nothing between meals, is renewing 
his age and youthfulness, and only dreads the 
lonesomeness to be experienced by living to a 
very great age. 

He is rivaled by an English physician, Dr. 
T. L. Nicnoxs, whose experiences are given in 
the scientific journals of that country. He 
found himself in excellent condition on a diet 
of bread, milk, fruit and vegetables, amounting 
to eight and a quarter ounces a day, and costing 
rather less than sixpence a day. A few weeks’ 
experience proved to him this amount was ex- 
cessive in quantity and extravagant in cost, and 
by substituting cheese for the milk, and re- 
trenching elsewhere, he brought the weight of 
food down to seven ounces, and a cost of two 
pennies (four cents) aday! He reported that 
“‘ nothing could have been better than the effect 
of this diet upon him. His digestion was 
simply perfect, and the action of the whole 
system as good as it could be. He had taken 
the diet without stimulants, and had experienced 
a constant increase of health and strength, and 
his weight had remained about the same.” He 
considered that 12 ounces per day is the maxi- 
mum of food that should be taken by any one, 
while eight or nine ounces is sufficient for the 
large majority. 


It is to be hoped that generalizations from 
experiments of this kind will be confined to 
books, and to individuals who wish to satisfy a 
thirst for knowledge by personal experience. 
There have been lamentably favorable oppor- 


tunities of ascertaining the minimum food on 
which the average man can subsist; the famine 
in India, the armies of Europe and America, 
shipwrecks at sea, and eleemosynary institu- 
tions on land, have supplied a body of statistics 
on that subject, the teaching of which cannot be 
ignored by any intelligent and prudent physi- 
cian. As Dr. Witttam Brinton remarks, in 
his work on Food (p. 421), ‘The dietaries of 
jails, workhouses and other public institutions, 
corrected, as they have so gften been, by the 
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ghastly hand of Death himself, have fixed the 
limits of the food necessary for health with an 
accuracy which, considering the price of the 
human lives that have been paid for it, ought 
surely to satisfy the most rigid economist.” 


This limit is at least three times that which 
Dr. Nicnots gives, and we would warn all who 
feel tempted to follow his plausible theories 
that more than one physician has fallen a 
victim to the desire of ascertaining the mini- 
In- 
sufficient nutrition, carried on for some months, 


mum quantity of food necessary for life. 


often leaves behind it incurable disorders of 
the alimentary system far more serious than 
the slight amount of hunger and emptiness 
experienced seemed to presage. The quantity 
needed varies with the waste of the system, and 
this depends on the activity of life; the nature 
of muscular exertion; the state of the mind; 
the climate, race, temperament, education, etc., 
which go to make the individual what he is. 


“ Always to leave the table hungry,” as 
recommended by an old Scotch physician of 
eminence, is a piece of most mischievous 
advice. Rather it is sounder physiology always 
to eat a little more than the appetite demands ; 
and to be led thereto, to have such delectable 
dishes and tempting tidbits served at the close 
of the repast as all skilled cooks delight in 
preparing. Brain work, especially, needs a 
full and nutritious diet, and those who have 
distinguished themselves most in this field have, 
as a rule, been valiant trencher knights, and 
taken an active interest in the pleasures of the 
table. 


<a> 
> 





—Dr. Angel Marvaud, who has already 
received one prize, receives now, from the 
French Academy, the Itard Prize, for his warm 
advocacy of Tea, Coffee, and Alcohol, as “ ali- 


ments d’epargne.”’ 
said that “to drink without being thirsty” is 
one of the privileges of humanity ; and Mante- 
gazza and Marvaud are of the opinion that the 
use of drinks as ‘‘ mere stimulants ” is a special 
and useful prerogative of man. 


Notes and Comments. 


Beaumarchais had already. 
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NoTes AND COMMENTS. 


Therapeutical Notes. 
BORAX IN CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 

A writer in the British Medical Journal says 
he has found the best results in this obstinate 
form of sore throat, from the topical application 
of a saturated solution of borax, applied by an 
atomizer, for several minutes at a time, three . 
or four times a day. 

WATER INJECTIONS IN CHRONIC DIARRH@A, 


In the American Journal of Medical Science, 
July 18th, 1878, Dr. M. J. B. Messemer urges 
the value of cold water enemata, as a thera- 
peutic agent in chronic diarrhea. He has 
found these cold injections astringent. 

THE VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM IN DISEASES OF 
WOMEN. 

This drug is extolled by Dr. W. L. Dinkins, 
in the Virginia Medical Monthly, July 1878. 
He especially praises it in the bad state of 
health consequent upon the change of life, for 
it is in those cases that it has been most useful 
in his hands. In profuse hemorrhage during 
the critical period, it seems to answer better 
than thé preparation of opium, as a uterine 
sedative. 


THE OXYURIS VERMICULARIS. 


Dr. Q._C. Smith, in the Nashville Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, has found injections 
of hot tar soap suds, followed by weak solutions 
of sulphate of zine, very efficacious in destroy- 
ing these parasites. 


The Health Lift as a Means of Exercise. 

This much advertised machine has met with 
another critic in Dr. R. B. Davy, of Cincinnati. 
In an article in the Lancet and Observer, he 
says :— 
* “ After reflecting on the subject, I have come 
to the conclusion that its claims are, in the 
main, groundless, and its use, in some respects, 
unsafe. The fact that it is in-door exercise, and 
brings only a part of the muscular system into 
action, with a liability to produce apoplexy, 
hernia, etc., is quite enough to bring it into 
favor with the knowing ones.” 


Instanoes of Deficient Renal Elimination. 
It has been ascertained that in cases of 
albuminuria the kidneys are impermeable to 
odors—e. g., turpentine and asparagus fail to 
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communicate their peculiar odors to the urine 
in such cases. In a recent thesis M. Chauvet 
has collected observations showing that serious 
results may follow from active drugs when 
elimination is defective, and also how the mode 
of elimination of certain drugs is materially 
modified by the existence of disease of the 
kidneys. For example, the elimination of 
bromide of potassium which, in a healthy sub- 
ject, is completed within twenty hours after 
suspension of the medicine, continues for thirty 
or thirty-five hours when the kidney is diseased. 
The susceptibility of albuminuric patients to 
mercuriais is well known to most practitioners. 


The Use of Thymol. 

Thymic acid and thymol can now be had of 
our leading druggists. It is recommended for 
use with “ Lister’s Antiseptic Dressing,” in 
proportion of 1 part to 20 of glycerine and 100 of 
water. This solution does not affect the instru- 
ments nor benumb the hands of the operator. 
As a local application, it is especially useful, 
proving not offensive by its odor, like carbolic 
acid, while at the same time it is more effective, 
and can be used in smaller quantities. The 
following formule have been suggested :— 

Glycerole of Thymol.—Thymol, 1 part; gly- 
cerole of starch, 1U0 parts. 

Thymol Lotion.—Thymol, 1 part; aleohol, 4 
partes. 

Ointment of Thymol.—Thymol, 1-4 parts; 
lard, 100 parts. 


The Specific Gravity of Brains. 


Two Italian physicians, Drs. Colombi and 
Pizzi, have carefully examined the specific 
gravity of the brain in seventy post-mortems. 
They find it 1.023 for men, and 1.018 for women ; 
but these figures also vary considerably accord- 
ing to age, the average (for both sexes) being 
1,019 up to fifteen years of age, 1.026 between 
fifteen and forty-five, and 1.017 afterward. The 
brains of insane patients vary considerably on 
either side of these figures, the lowest they 
have observed being 1.013, the highest, in one 
containing many nodules of sclerosis, 1.044. 


Fever as Curative of Insanity. 

In a late number of the Rivista Clinica, of 
Bologna, Dr. Raggi gives a detailed account of 
the relations of pyrexia to insanity. He does 
not throw any light upon the temporary im- 
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provement which so often in chronic lunatics 
accompanies febrile diseases, or the permanent 
cure which these sometimes produce. But he 
shows, by their diversity, that the pyrexia is 
the one efficient factor in such cases; and he 
suggests that probably the good results of vio- 
lent counter-irritation may be due to the fever 
with which it is accompanied. 


Hydrate of Chloral in Diphtheria. 
Dr. R. L. Moore, of Minnesota, writes us :— 
“T have been in the habit of using a saturated 
solution of hyd. chloral in water, as a gargle, in 
treating this distressing disease, and have found 
it to be a splendid addition to our remedies. 
Last year I treated about 140 cases, losing seven 
of this number. The chloral solution served us 
well. Order it used as a gargle, or by atomizer, 
before taking every dose of medicine, and 

before taking nourishment of any kind.” 


The Climate of Northern Georgia. 

A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal extols the climate of Northern Georgia 
as a most suitable winter climate for invalids. 
He says: “I know of no European climate at 
all comparable to this.’’ He has particular 
reference to the environs of Augusta and Sum- 
merville. Augusta itself is in a swamp, but 
the adjacent high lands are very desirable spots. 
For full information he refers to Dr. James’ 
‘“‘ Handbook of the State of Georgia.” 


Large Consumption of Opium. 

In the Maryland Medical Journal, June, 1878, 
Dr. Chisholm related a case of a man who had 
taken 3ij of morphia at once, without any bad 
effect. A child of eight months regularly took 
f.3ij of Magendie’s solution in the twenty-four 
hours. These facts illustrate the remarkable 
tolerance produced by habit. 


On Bromide of Potassium. 

Dr. Adriani has made some experiments on 
dogs, from which it would appear that the muscu- 
lar weakness, giddiness, and apathy so often ob- 
served during the administration of bromide of 
potassium, are probably due to an admixture of 
the bromate of potash. He has considerable 
faith in the curative action of the bromide in 
epilepsy, but considers it often necessary to 
push it to seven and a half drachms a day, and 
continue its use for months or even years. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Position in Forceps Delivery, and Venesection in 
Eclampsia. 
Ep. Mep. anv Sure. Reporter :— 


The following case contains two features of 
medical interest. Mrs. M., aged twenty years, 
primipara, being, according to her computation, 
at the completion of her term, discovered the 
approach of labor at 11 p.m., June 23d. Dr. 
J. D. Collins arrived at 5 a.m. the 24th; 
found labor increasing, both in frequency and 
force, but patient restless, pulse frequent, coun- 
tenance somewhat livid and anxious, os dilating. 
At 6 a.m. patient was seized with a puerperal 
convulsion. Dr. C. used morphine and atropia 
hypodermically. At 9 a.m. another eclampsia 
occurred, when a messenger was dispatched for 
instruments, and I reached the bedside at 11 
o’clock a.m. Labor had so far progressed as to 
give hope of speedy delivery without the use of 
torceps. Occiput of child now pressing peri- 
neum ; in this condition it remained until 1 
o’clock p.m., when the bluish condition of skin, 
twitching of muscles, and snapping movement 
of eyelids, indicated the approach of another 
convulsion. It came on speedily, more severe 
and frightful than the former had been. The 
patient was drawn to and turned completely 
on the left side. Stertorous breathing; com- 
plete unconsciousness. Dr. C. now proposed 
that I apply the forceps, as the patient was then 
lying on her left side. This, to me, was a new 
position for the application of forceps, I saw, 
however, that an assistant might better control 
the movements of the lower extremities of the 
patient while well flexed upon the body. I 
succeeded in applying and locking the long 
forceps with quite the same facility that I had 
usually applied them while my patients occu- 
pied a position on the back. I found this 
advantage in the position on the side: With 
my right hand to manipulate the forceps and 
make the necessary traction, my left hand was 
free to grasp and make pressure on the dis- 
tended and bulging perineum. I could the 
better discover where the head of the child or 
the forceps were making undue pressure, and 
by appropriate movements give direction to the 
approaching head and relieve the pressure. 
The delivery was quite speedily accomplished, 
without the slightest unfavorable result to 
mother or child. The second feature of interest 
will be found in the treatment of post-partum 
convulsions. 

At two o’clock p.m. I left the patient in the 
hands of Dr. Collins, and apparently doing 
well. Dr. Collins soon left fur his home, some 
eight miles distant. At three o’clock p.m. the 
patient was seized with a third convulsion, and 
before they could cross the river and convey 
me to her residence she had a fourth convul- 
sion, after which she had taken a half-hour’s 
heavy sleep. Her face was much swollen, of a 
dark bluish hue, twitehings of the muscles of 
the face and limbs, and every appearance of 
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another approaching convulsion. The mor. 
phine and atropia had failed to control them, 
and as there had been but little hemorrhage 
following the delivery I resorted to bloodletting 
for relief, and opening a large orifice in the 
arm, took twenty-eight ounces of blood at one 
time, with the following observable results : 
when sixteen ounces had been taken the pa- 
tient became more composed, relaxed, and 
gradually, as the next twelve ounces flowed, 
the dark blue color of the face was seen to fade 
out, and at the end of the bieeding the face had 
assumed a natural paleness; fifteen grains of 
chloral gave four or five hours’ quiet sleep, 
when she awoke with consciousness restored. 
She had no more convulsions. The good effects 
of bloodletting in this character of eclampsia 
were unmistakably manifest in this case. 
J. W. Compron, M.D. 
Evansville, Ind., July 31st, 1878. 


Electro-Therapeutics. 
Ep. Mep. anp Sura. Reporter :— 


I was much pleased in reading Dr. Blackwood’s 
article on Electricity in the ‘'reatment of Dis- 
eases, ina recentnumber of the MepicaL AND Sur- 
GicaL Reporter. The profession in this section 
generally neglect it, and of late years it has al- 
most failen into disuse. I remember, years 
ago, I had Smith’s battery, and a patient came 
to me, having rheumatism in the right arm, so 
severe that the joints were temporarily useless, 
but a few applications of electrivity for three or 
four days entirely cured the arm, without any 
other agent whatever. I experimented with it 
in other forms of disease with good results; 
but the battery became defective, and 1 quit 
using it. I am satistied that if the profession 
would give more attention to electro-thera- 
peutics, they wou: be well repaid. One 
cause of the negiect is that there are so 
many worthless batteries, and so little is taught 
of its proper application in disease. One thought 
struck me, after reading the article in question, 
and that was that there is a popular demand to 
know more about its therapeutic effect; and 
another that it were desirable, if possible, to in- 
vent a “ pocket battery,” tor the special use of 
country practitioners. For city use the present 
ones may do, but they are too inconvenient tor 
the country practitioner; hence their neglect of 
this important agent. 

This proposiuon should receive general 
attention, and I trust the day is not far distant 
when this potent agent will be in the hands of 
every physician. Were some one to iyvent 
such a machine, I would take one hundred of 
them, for I believe the physicians out west 
would all have one. 1 am penning these 
thoughts to awaken an interest in this important 
subject. Joun A. HEMING, M.D. 

Red Key, Ind., August 8th, 1873. 


<a> 
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—The rank of Major-General has been con- 
ferred on Professor yon Langenbeck, of Berlin. 
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News AND MIscELLANY. 


American Dermatological Association. 


The next annual meeting of the American 
Dermatological Association will be held at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of August. 
Man}important papers will be read. Regular 
practitioners are cordially invited to attend the 
meeting. R. W. Tayrtor, m.v., Secretary. 





The American Laryngological Association. 


This is the latest addition to the specialist 
associations. We understand it is to have the 
following officers: President, Dr. Louis Els- 
berg, of New York; Vice President, Dr. F. H. 
Davis, of Chicago; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Dr. George M. Lefferts, of New York; Council, 
Drs. Clinton Wagner, of New York; William 
C. Glasgow, St. Louis; E. L. Shurley, Detroit; 
J. H. Hartman, Baltimore. The first meeting 
will be held in New York on the second Tues- 
day in June, 1879. 





The Yellow Fever. 


A virulent form of yellow fever has appeared 
at Port Eads, below New Orleans. Up to Aug. 
10th the number of cases in that city were 431, 
with 118 deaths. Deaths from this disease 
have occurred at Memphis, Cairo, and Cincin- 
nati. 

A writer in the New Orleans Letter says, of 
the condition of that city— 

“ The streets are, in some portions of the city, 
especially in the French portion, in a very 
filthy condition, and the offensive odors arising 
from the gutters, are enough to breed every 
form of pestilence. Carbolic acid and other 
disinfectants are being freely used by the city 
‘authoritieg, to prevent the spread of the infection, 
but so loth as their praiseworthy efforts have 
not the co-operative support of the citizens they 
will not avail against this formidable enemy.” 





Leprosy in California. 


Two cases of leprosy among the Chinese in 
San Francisco have given rise to considerable 
apprehension. One of the lepers was found 
lying, abandoned, in the street, in the Chinese 
quarter of the city, and his countrymen passed 
him by in throngs, refusing to give him relief 
in any form, or to touch him. He was placed, 
by white men, in a fruit wagon/from which a 
load of oranges had just been sold, and was 
taken to the Chinese Hospital, but was there 
denied admission. He was then taken to the 
hospital of the city prison. The other leper 
was discovered in the jail, and was utilized as 
a lecture specimen by the Academy of Sciences. 
These cases will show whether the fear of con- 
tagion displayed by the countrymen of the 
sufferers is well founded, for the two’ wretches 
were freely handled by white men. 
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New Pharmaceuticals. 
UNGUENTUM PETROLEI. 


This is the name now given to the petroleum 
derivative formerly called cosmoline. We have 
made extensive use of this substance, and find 
it the very ideal of an oleiform substance, beauti- 
ful in color, neutral in reaction, unchangeable 
through exposure, perfectly bland, soothing to 
the most sensitive surface, and of agreeable 
odor. Itsgise must become very extensive. 


LACTOPEPTINE. 


We can repeat, from a wider experience, the 
favorable opinion previously expressed of this 
aid to digestion. It certainly has surpassed, 
in our practice, any other we have tried. 
Whatever theoretical objections may be made 
to it, they are best met by the results of its 
actual exhibition. 





Effects of the Heat in the Nevada Mines. 


A writer in the Enterprise, of Virginia city, 
Nevada, gives a striking description of the 
effects of the great heat in the mines, on the 
men exposed to its action. The temperature in 
the shafts is from 120° to 130° Fahr. The 
writer says that this temperature, so far above 
the natural heat of the body, attacks it and 
causes the flesh to undergo the first stages of 
cooking. This happens to a miner'the moment 
perspiration ceases to flow from the pores of his 
skin. The stomach is first affected, then the 
brain. As ggon as this occurs the body begins 
to cook, and first of all, apparently, the brain, 
as the man at once becomes delirious—as wildly 
insane as any patient in a lunatic asylum. 
Cases of this kind occur much more frequently 
than is supposed or generally known. Of late 
they have been very frequent in the California 
and Consolidated Virginia mines. When a 
miner suddenly begins to rave or talk incoher- 
ently his companions “doctor” him. It is 
rough treatment they give him, but it is found 
to be very effective. The man affected is seized 
and carried to the coolest place in the vicinity, 
when he is bound hand and foot and put 
through a process of rubbing. The friction is 
applied to the stomach, which is found to be 
the seat of the trouble, and in which knots 
nearly of the size of a man’s fist are found to 
have formed. These must be rubbed out, and 
as soon as they disappear perspiration again 
starts and the man regains his senses. The 
rubbing is sometimes done with a piece of 
gunny sack, but as this is liable to cause useless 
abrasion of the skin, a pick handle is preferred. 
To be rubbed down with a pick handle in the 
hands of a muscular miner is not such treat- 
ment as any man in his senses would be likely 
to greatly desire, nor does the miner, even in 
his delirium, desire it, therefore he is tied in 
such a way that he cannot resist. The miners 
say that they can bring a man out all right by 
their method of treatment in less than half the 
time that it can be done by “‘ the doctor.” 
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Frequency of Goitre in Maryland. 


Dr. H. B. Wilson, of Boonsboro, Md., writes 
to the Maryland Medical Journal, for June— 

‘“‘ We have hundreds of cases of bronchocele 
throughout and near South Mountain ; yet the 
water is exclusively soft; no malaria exists ; 
the air is pure; few low and moist places are 
found ; hard water has no show for its produc- 
tion. What, then, does bring it about? What 
cause makes it as frequent here as along the 
Alps or the Andes? ° 

‘““T can imagine but one thing, but why it 
should take this particular direction, it is 
impossible to say. I refer to c isoning, 
and a state of the atmosphere which is ex- 
perienced at times along these mountains.” 


Personal. 
—Dr. Barsells, Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Kiel, died on June 20th. 
—It is stated in the daily papers, that a 
physician, Dr. C. H. Thompson, starved to death 
recently, at Cairo, Ill. 


—Dr. Robert Wright, of Centreville, Md., is 
now the oldest living graduate of West Point 
Military Academy. He graduatedin 1818. He 
is eighty-one years old. 

—Dr. Gusserow, of Strasburg, has accepted 
an invitation to a Professorship of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology in the University of Berlin. 
Dr. Hegar, of Freiburg, is nominated as his 
successor in the University of Strasburg. 


—Dr. Matthew Alexander Eason Wilkinson, 
a very eminent British physician, @as just died 
at iacshaghen, aged sixty-four. He married 
en secondes noces in 1834, Louisa, only surviving 
child of Mr. George Henry Walker and his 
wife Marrianne Hemmings, of Longford, near 
Philadelphia. 

—The daily Times, of this city, gives the fol- 
lowing personal :—Dr. Mary Walker is trying 
to recuperate with her two maiden aunts at 
Greenwich, Mass. She has added a brown 
straw hat and button-hole bouquet to her ward- 
robe, also a new pair of trousers and a box of 
cigars. 

—Dr. Gabriel Bonnafy, a well-known sur- 
geon in the French navy, journeyed from France 
to wed Miss Leopoldine Van Bever, the daugh- 
ter of a Napa, California, merchant. Dr. Bon- 
nafy became smitten with the young lady while 
she was visiting France. The ceremonies were 
performed in the Cathedral Notre Dame Des 
Victoires. 

—A Parisian correspondent writes of Profes- 
sor Charcot :—He is doing an immense private 
practice. The victims of various diseases from 
all quarters of the globe flock to Paris to avail 
themselves of his skill. It is impossible to 
obtain an interview with him at hié house 
without attending for several consecutive days 
during his hours of reception. His engage- 
ments for visits and consultations usually an- 
ticipate all the available hours. of a week, and 
frequently of a much longer period. 
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A Wise Charity. 


Considerable attention has been devoted, of 
late, in Italy, to what is called the “ patronato,” 
i. e., finding suitable provision and occupation 
for patients who are discharged recovered from 
asylums. In Venice, in particular, Dr. F. 
Salerio’s last work was to establish workshops 
and a home for patients who had recovered, but 
who did not wish, or were not suited, to Sturn 
at once to the outer world. Such a beneficent 
undertaking would be of great use in all large 
cities. 


Items. 

—Dr. James H. Lenow, city physician of Little 
Rock, Ark., says, in his annual report of the 
health of that city :— 

‘‘Had the still-born, the congenital, and the 
deaths at the —— Hospital, not been computed in 
our calculation, as is not usually done in other 
cities, our death rate would have been less than 
fifteen per one thousand.” 

—It has been noted, with great interest and 
with a great deal of truth, that throughout the 
entire heated season no sunstroke of a base- 
ball player, or of the persons who sat in the 
hot sun and cheered the players on, has been 
reported. 

—Dr. Chopin, President of the New Orleans 
Board of Health, has issued orders that no 
more reports of new cases of yellow fever shall 
be furnished to the press. This is a weak and 
foolish policy. 

—Sir William Gull has excited the ire of our 
British medical cousins by publicly stating his 
opinion that “there is no more infamy in a 
woman sounding a man, than in a man sound- 
ing a woman.” ; 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


A.& Co., Ala,—There is no such disease as chronic 
hemorrhage from the liver. Chronic abscess may 
have been intended. 


Dr. W. B. T., of Ga.—The iodated iodide of potas- 
sium has been used as an antidote to opium poison- 
ing. Dunglison’s “‘ Practitioner’s Reference Book ”’ 
adds that it is not reliable. 
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MARRIAGES. 





SHIVERS—PETERSON.—At Haddonfield, N. J., 
August 71h, by Rev. Joel Rudderow, C. H. Shivers, 
M.D., and Miss Annie D. Peterson, both of Haddon- 
field, N. J. ‘ 


DEATHS. 


FowLer.—In Elmo, Texas, July 22d, 1878, of 
whooping cough, Eugene, son of RK. Fowler, M.D., 
in the tenth year of his age, 

ScHIRMER.—On July 8th, 1878, at Greenwich, 
Conn., ex-Coroner Dr. William Schirmer, 

WooprurFrr.—At Elizabeth, N. J., on the 18th ult. 
Maria Burnett, wife of Dr.'M. M. Woodruff and 
daughter of the late Rev. John R. Crane, D.D. 








